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Abstract 

The purpose of this study is to examine Knowles’ theory of andragogy and his six assumptions 
of how adults learn while providing evidence to support two of his assumptions based on the 
theory of andragogy. As no single theory explains how adults learn, it can best be assumed that 
adults learn through the accumulation of formal and informal education, and lifelong 
experiences. Research was conducted through the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) system, and seven peer-reviewed articles were located for this purpose. A literature 
review of these articles was conducted to determine their relevance in the study. Results 
revealed strong connections between Knowles’ six assumptions and learning methods of adult 
learners. 
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Adult Learning Assumptions 

As adults mature, their lifelong learning experienees and edueation tend to beeome more 
eomplex due to variables that they must manipulate in order to beeome sueeessful in life. 
(Wlodkowski, 2008). As there is no one theory that best explains how adults learn, Fidishun 
(201 1) revealed six assumptions of Knowles, Holton, and Swanson that they feel best explain 
how adults learn. Researeh revealed a strong support for these assumptions. 

Motivation to Learn 

One assumption of Knowles, Holton, and Swanson of how adults learn is that adults must 
be motivated (Fidishun, 2011). They must be given a reason to want to learn. 

Intrinsic Motivation 

If adult learners are provided an opportunity to learn, they must feel that there must be a 
value attaehed to these learning experienees in order to partieipate in them. Bye, Pushkar, and 
Conway (2007) (as eited by Knowles, 1984) revealed that adult learners approaeh learning in the 
way it ean be used in real life, they will most likely integrate new learning with various life roles 
in more multidimensional ways. Bye et al. (2007) (as eited by Csikszentmihalyi, 1997) noted 
that they do not expeet an immediate return, they are eapable of supporting interest without 
reeognition or with little support, and they beeome eaught up in the feedbaek loop between 
learning, interest, and enjoyment. Bye et al. (2007) (as eited by Carney-Crompton & Tan, 2002) 
also showed that nontraditional students perform at a higher aeademie level than traditional 
students despite traditional students being more involved in extraeurrieular aetivities. Aeeording 
to Bye et al. (2007) (as eited by Vansteenkiste et al., 2004), this environment allows adult 
learners to proeess reading material more deeply, aehieve higher grades, and show more 
persistenee than that of an extrinsie environment. Bye et al. (2007) (as eited by Hidi, 2000) also 
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showed that high levels of interest are neeessary to trigger and maintain strong intrinsie 
motivation for learning. Individual interests are shown to be the energizing foree behind 
intrinsie motivation (as eited by Alexander et al., 1997) and have been eonsidered stable and 
long lasting (Bye et al., 2007). 

Positive Affects 

As adult learners engage in learning, they tend to display a series of positive affeets that 
show evidenee of their true learning. They maintain a higher threshold of intrinsie motivation to 
learn with an aeeompanying inerease in positive affeet (Bye et al., 2007). Bye et al. (2007) (as 
eited by Csikszentmihalyi, 1997 & Renninger, 2000) showed that the relationship between 
intrinsie motivation and positive affeet differs for traditional and nontraditional students as 
positive affeet dissipates with deadlines, assignments, and evaluations. To inerease intrinsie 
motivation and positive affeet for adult learners, professors should eneourage eompetenee in the 
elassroom to promote autonomous behaviors as well as to validate students as an aetive partner 
in sharing the learning experienee. 

Learning from Mistakes 

Although nontraditional students have spent less time in the elassroom due to their 
professional eommitments, they have the potential of making mistakes in elass. To deerease the 
embarrassment of how mistakes may make a person feel, espeeially in the elassroom, while still 
providing the motivation to eontinue learning, it is best to ereate a safe environment for learning 
and for the learners to let them make their mistakes on their own eomfortably. Eriekson (2009) 
explained that by doing so, they learn to understand how these mistakes were made, and how 
they ean eorreet them in their own way based on their edueation and lifelong experienees. 
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Study Team 

If adult learners were plaeed together into a eommunity with similar interests, there 
would be a greater ehanee that learning will be shared. Aeeording to Tillema and van Der 
Westhuizen (2006), the purpose of this eommunity is to have its own organized learning along 
self-determined interests by studying issues from different professional perspeetives and sharing 
existing knowledge while working towards a eommon goal of generating new knowledge. This 
type of group has found to be used as a souree of eontinuous learning as opposed to having time 
off for development while providing a high sense of understanding and problem awareness 
(Tillema & van Der Westhuizen, 2006). Tillema and van Der Westhuizen (2006) revealed that, 
“What is needed is to share the experienees. . .to sort things out, but not to aeeept the 
outeome. . .we learned a great deal about the eultures in the different seetions in our sehool” (p. 
62). 

Role of the Learner’s Experience 

Another assumption of Knowles, Holton, and Swanson is that nontraditional students are 
known for their aeeumulation of knowledge and experienee they have gained from their 
professional fields (Fidishun, 2011). By bringing this into the elassroom, these students feel that 
they should be aeknowledged for their habits and biases. Aeeording to Fidishun (201 1) (as eited 
by Mezirow, 1991), instruetors need to ereate opportunities for “...refleetive learning that 
involves assessment or reassessment of assumptions. . .” (p. 3). Refleetive learning assists 
students in examining their biases and habits and moves them towards a new understanding of 



information presented. 
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Teacher Educators 

There have been a vast majority of professionals entering the teaeher eertifieation proeess 
due to the expanding role of alternative eertifieation (Walsh et al., 2005). Walsh et al. (2005) 
revealed that these students portrayed eertain eharaeteristies as they beeome edueators-relational 
maturity, higher levels of self-eonfidenee and motivation, workplaee experienee, family 
responsibilities, time eonstraints, finaneial ehallenges, and disinterest in eollege soeial life (as 
eited by Manos and Kasambira, 1998). As they enter the elassroom, their instruetors ean benefit 
from knowing their perspeetives and experienees as their students’ life experienees will require 
different personal and instruetional approaehes (Walsh et al., 2005). As they feel the need to 
sueeeed, this will lead them to beeome highly organized as they seem to have learned early the 
importanee of looking ahead and planning their time (Walsh et al., 2005). Walsh et al. (2005) 
found that students praised the praetieal eourses ineluding field experienees and student teaehing, 
“I feel like I am not just learning useless faets or eoneepts, but knowledge I ean use” (p. 13). “I 
think there should be more if it. . . .my master teaeher gave me feedbaek and offered 
suggestions.... it’s where my learning started to make sense” (p. 14). 

Community Involvement 

Nontraditional learners have leaned more towards eooperative and eommunal learning 
strategies and environments (as eited by Eilfer & Potthoff, 1998) (Walsh et al., 2005). Walsh et 
al. (2005) found positive eomments towards a struetured eommunity and a supported rigorous 
aeademie program that stemmed from expressed high expeetations that nontraditional students 
have for their professors, eoursework, and support serviees (Walsh et al., 2005). 
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Conclusion 

As Knowles’ six assumptions eould be eonsidered as theory, mueh researeh has proven to 
agree with him. Adult learners do need to be motivated to realize the importanee of their 
learning. This move towards learning begins with an intrinsie ineentive as the learner must feel 
that it has some value. An adult learner reeognizes its value by the positive affeets the learner 
displays in reaetion to its learning environment. As they eontinue to learn, they most likely will 
make mistakes as they haven’t had enough exposure to this proeess. Researeh reveals to make 
mistakes to learn from them. One of the best situations to learn of their mistakes is to interaet 
with others in a eommunity that shares the same intelleet and interests in studying soeial issues 
from other eolleagues. The experienee that nontraditional adults aeeumulate ean be used in the 
elass setting for refleetion and assessment. These adults ean use their experienee as edueators to 
ehallenge or improve the teaehing profession. 
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